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MY COUNTRY. 


A Nutional Song. 
BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 


Original. 
May the fame of my country be wafted afar, 
And Columbia and glory be cherished as one, 
May no cloud for a moment o’ershadow her star— 
May she move midst the planets of nations—their Sun. 


Oh! bright be the halo that circles her name, 
Enroll’d in the pages of song and of story, 

And weak be the hand that would sully her fame, 
Or endeavor to shake her palladium of glory. 


A pathway of peril she trod to attain 

The rank she now holds midst the realms of the earth, 
And heroes were they wl.o surrounded her fane, 

Men of wisdom and valour—talent and worth. 


Their cause was supported and sanction’d by God, 

The bright guerdon was won, and their children are free 
Their blood and their virtues have hallow’d the sod, 

And their country’s proud fame shall their monument be. 


Oh yet be her destinies guided by men 

Who seck not their own but their country’s renown, 
Whose breasts are the seal of integrity—then 

Shall her gold be undimm’d and untarnish’d her crown. 


And here may the impulse to freedom.be giv’n, 
That rolls to enfranchise and lighten the world, 
And the chains of oppression and darkness be riv’n, 

At sight of her banner in glory unfurl’d. 


When light from the future shall shine upon all, 
And naticns far distant for liberty strive, 

Should they faint beneath tyranny’s merciless thrall, 
May the thought of Columbia their courage revive. 


My country, the home of the gallant and brave, 
May the ark of thy liberties Lallow’d remain, 

And thy ‘star spangled banner’ long gloriously wave 
O’er ‘the last hope of all men’ unmatr’d by a stain. 


MY FIRST LOVE. 
Original. 


“To write, or not to write’ that is the question. 
Whether it is better in the end to suffer 

The penalty of a shin-plaster fine, 

Or to grasp a pen, and in spite of trouble, 
Write for immortality! To write—to sleep— 
No more.”? 


I must write something—yes, I must write something, and 
it is a hard case, indced, to be compelled, even by one’s own 
will, to do that which is irksome and tedious; more so when 
the thing to be done is some literary job or other, and the time 
when we have to do it in is eleven or twelve o’clock at night, 
especially after a hot summer sun has roasted our bodies, 


melted our brains, and toasted every scrap of sense that was || 
| ning’s that thwart the horizon, only adding horror to the scene 


at our disposal. Speak about the superiority of the mental 
over the bodily strength as much as you please; put the mind 
in the loftiest position possible, and the body as far beneath it 
as the motley earth is beneath the stars. Tell me, if you 
please, of great men of former ages, who lived without eating 
and sleeping for any considerable length of time, as my York 


friend would say—make the best of it you can, and after all, | 


it amounts to nothing. There is a season for every thing, so 
Solomon sayeth; and the good old man is right. There is a 
time to cat, to sleep, and to write essays. The only difference 
between the three is that the two first must be attended to, 
whereas, on a pinch, the latter might be dispensed with. For, 
my word for it, if we will do entirely without eating or sleep- 
ing we will soon be like Paddy’s horse, which coald do very 
well, as he supposed, without feed; but, unluckily for Pat, no 
* sooner had his experiment reached perfection than—mercy on 
his bones—his darling died. However, all this goes for noth- 
ing in the present emergency. To write or to sleep? that is 
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the question. Willingly and cheerfully would I obey the press- 
ing call of my friend Morpheus’ but then the essay, and who'll 
be the loser?—“Ay, there’s the rub.” Come on, then; my pen 


||is ready for action. The paper looks as white and inviting as 


the snowy sheets on my much loved bed, and my wit has awoke 
from its lethargy, and peeps right lustily through her night- 
cap. There is but one thing wanting now—yea, all my praise- 
worthy exertions notwithstanding, I am pretty much in the 
same predicament as my old friend Byron was on a certain 
occasion. In fact, we are very much alike in a good many 
things, but in this, especially, “He wanted a hero,” and so do 
4. But old cronies as we are, the analogy must stop here; for 
friend Byron was a naughty man, and if he did not care any 
more to speak about the devil and his companionships than if 
they were roasted lamb and green peas, I do; and rather than 
incur the displeasure of a single fairy, I will first—it is a des- 
perate resolution, it is true; but, nevertheless, I will make the 
satrifice—and be mine own hero! and so let it be. 

There are epochs in the life of every-body (and so in mine,) 
which, when clothed in the garments of romance and trimmed 
with the phantastical luxuries of imagination, mighthe worthy 
subjects for many a sad tale. Life is a garden, and a garden 
of such a variety and beauty as human eye but seldom beheld. 
Nature and art have combined themselves to make it a spot 


well worthy of being the antechamber to the heavenly palace 





| for support against the slender and humble vine. 


of the King of kings. It is a paradise, indeed, in every par- 
ticular, save that the tree of life has been removed from it to 
the presence of Omnipotence himself. Look at it in all its 
native loveliness, and pity the miserable wretch who would 
say, “It is not worth living for.” Let us for a few moments 
stroll along the gravelled walks and take a seat in yonder 
lonely bower, from which we at once may overlook the whole 
scenery. Behold roses and lillies amidst thorns and thistles. 
Here are trees bending under the weight of the must delicious 
and choicest fruits; there, others black and decayed. Here 
some tender plants secking shelter under the branches of the 
noble oak; there the tall and majestic cedar leaning, as it were, 
Do you ob- 
serve yonder rough and steep hill with the beautiful temple at 
its summit? That is the temple of knowledge; and next to 
that, on the mountain to the right, the road as slippery as glass, 
and the magnificent edifice of architecture, with its altars of 
gold and silver—that is the temple of ambition. And these 
lofty alps that stretch their heads into the lower skies, the path- 
way rough and narrow, but getting wider and smoother the 
higher you ascend—that is the road of righteousness, leading 
unto salvation. But view, now, the picture to the left. These 
caves, dark and gloomy as a winter night, the landscape around, 


| trees barren and withered, and the temple at the end of yon- 


der lawn, looking terrible in its splendor, and the vivid light- 


—this is the highway to vice and misery, Th valley you can 
see in the distance, with its intermixed rows of willows and 
cypresses, is the vale of tears, and these dark and foaming 
waters (an awful contrast to the silver lakes to the right,) from 
ithe stream of hopeless despair leading unto perdition. And 


worthy of recording? Or should there not, on the tablet of 
| our memory, be found some bright page or other which, even 
| among troubles and cares, would gladden the heart, and cheer 
up the sunken spirits? Melancholy indeed must have been 
that man’s fate that never felt, in the consciousness of his pres- 
ent happiness, as if he wished that it might last forever. 

The subject for my devotion shall be, “My First Love.” I 
have often heard it said that man can love but once in his life. 
With all due deference to all great and small poets and novel- 
ists that have promulguted this doctrine, I humbly beg permis- 
sion to believe that the rule is too sweeping, and, if I may say 
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so, too good to be true. Man can love, and love sincerely, more 
than once in the course of his lifetime; but the same feelings 
that accompany his first love he never can, he never will ex- 
perience again. And is itnot natural? Imperceptibly we slide 
from boyhood into those years of sentimentality and romance 
where life seems a paradise, and every girl an angel. Be our 
standing, our prospects, our education what they may, yet there 
are few among us who, at that age, have not read some novel 
or other, and with the susceptibility so congenial to youth, have 
inhaled their spirits in large draughts. Love! heavenly love! 
how fascinating are thy charms tothe juvenile mind! Excuse 
me, fair reader, for my intolerable rhapsodies; but really I can- 
not help it. Iam writing about love. A sheet of paper is to 
me a hunting ground, the quill my gun, and the ink my pow- 
der. Like the heedless, inexperienced sportsman, I dash into 
the wild woods of imagination, and whatever comes in my 
way, be it worth a load or not, in comes the powder, down 
eomes the gun, and the report will tell you that a fly, or some 

thing else, has ceased to live. But to my story. 

I was seventeen years old when first I met Wilhelmina B——. 
I was on a visit to my home from college. I felt not a little 
proud when, four days after my arrival, I received a gilt-edged 
billet from Mr. M., an old friend of my fathers, politely re- 
questing the pleasure of my company, for the next evening, to 
a te’ dansant. It wag-my first introduction, and who, there- 
fore, would wonder when I say that, after having occupied 
about three hours at my toilet, and tried my best bows before 
every mirror that was in the house, refreshed my memory with 
a few extracts from Lord Chesterfield, and recited to myself 
about a dozen fashionable poems, that, at last, when the town- 
clock struck nine, and the carriage was at the door, my pulse 
beat like it would in a raging fever, my heart was sick to faint- 
ing, and my beautiful white kid gloves actually burst all to 
pieces in my trembling anxiety to get them on. 

I have, sirice then, been placed in many different and diffi- 
cult situations in life, and many a weary hour have I watched 
in anxious expectation for some interesting moment yet to come; 
but never before, nor since, have I experienced more tortures 
in fifteen minutes than while on my way to M’s house. How- 
ever, every thing has an end, and so our ride. Ushered into 
an antechamber, I once more arranged my hair, put my watch- 
guard in the best light. possible, and then followed the silk 
stocking footman, who, with all the compliments of a French 
valet de chambre, hopped before me until we reached the par- 
lor, then opened the door, and with a shrill, unnatural voice, 
called aloud, as he beckoned me to enter, “Mr. L.” 

Reader, were you ever in a similar predicament. If so, then 
you will know all about it—if not, let me tell you that I felt 
about as comfortable as a lamb would among a herd of wolves, 
—I beg pardon for that slip: I meant to say a wolf among 
lambs. With how much impatience had I not for years back 
anticipated an evening like the present! and how often, when 
listening to the glowing accounts of the soirees in the capital; 
had I complacently flattered myself with the figure that I in- 
tended to cut, when once initiated there. Now the time had 
come, my hopes were realised, and I was in the most perfect 





could we not, in such a variety of scenery, find something | 





state of mortal misery. 
|| Mr. M. and his wife were the only persons in the room that 
I knew. The company consisted mostly of young people; 
'| and it appeared to me, after having seated myself ina remote 
\| corner, and stealthily lifting my eyes from the floor, where, by 
||some unknown power, they seemed chained; yea, my sight 
was totally absorbed—I never had seen such a collection of 
beautiful girls before. The magnificient chandeliers that 
lighted the large and lofty rooms, the splendid dresses of the 
ladies, the scarlet and golden bordered uniforms of several 
dashing officers, the light and merry chat, the richly clad ser- 
vants that rushed from room to room, with the choicest re- 
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freshments, and last, though not least, the exquisite and splen- 
did music that sounded from the orchestra in the adjoining 
ball-room. All combined was certainly enough, and more than 
enough, to overcome the self-conceit of a lad of seventeen. 
Two hours had elapsed since my arrival, but, save the mere 
trifling compliments of the evening, not a word had passed 
my lips; aud I rather believe that it never would have been 


otherwise had not our amiable hostess taken a seat beside me || 
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hands folded—a true gesture of unaffected innocence. Now 1 
and then a tear would steal from her angelic eye, and I won. | 
dered if she could be sorrowful. She said nothing; but a look | 
—oh that look! I shall never forget it. It was a moment of) 
extacy for me; and I was about to disclose the tenderest of 
feelings, when the door behind me opened abruptly. Bewil- | 





and, kindly reproaching me for my bashfulness, in conclusion 
called her beautiful niece and introduced us, saying, “There, 
Wilhelmina, I leave Mr. L. under your charge, take care of 


him.” ‘There we were, seated side by side, and neither of us || 


having courage to utter a syllable. After some ten or 


fifteen minutes most profitably spent in pulling our handker-| 


chiefs, coughing, and other like useful employsnents, I cleared 
my throat and then summoned courage enough to say, “it is 
a beautiful night,” which was very appropriate indeed, as I 
afterwards learned that the rain had been pouring down in 
torrents. Any how, the spell was broken. Another fifteen 
minutes and I began to feel free and easy, and before half an 
hour more had passed, I had quoted Shakspeare twice, Byron 
once, and Moore three times. I will describe Wilhelmina:— 
With a faultless figure of rather a slender make, she possessed 
a grace in her movements that had only to be seen for her to 


been less welcome to me at that moment. 

After having, for several minutes, feasted his villanous sight 
upon our confusion, he addressed Wilhelmina in that cold, sar- 
| castic manner he seemed to know pretty well how to use. 





his vacation lessons. Poor fellow,” he continued, turning to- 
ward me, “you have a hard time of it at school. 
more floggings than meals. Dear cousin, do you not pity our 
dear young friend?” 

I saw Wilhelmina’s eyes looking confusedly around the || 


entirely tome. Every soft and exquisite feeling that a few 
minutes before ad reigned within me, took wings and fled. |) 
Now came up every insult and every injury that I had suffered 





be estimated. Her hair was a dark auburn, and fell in natural 
ringlets down a neck that would have done honor to madam 
Venus herself. Her eye, of a tender blue, was the very em- 
blem of innocence and love. Add to this a Grecian nose and 
a mouth and chin, as exquisitely beautiful as ever fancy could 
conceive. Now you may form a faint idea of the personal ap- 
pearance of Wilhelmina B. Her mental worth, if possible, 
even surpassed her beautiful figure. With a mind highly cul- 
tivated, and a heart open to every good and noble feeling, she 
possessed an ease of conversation and a familiarity of address 
that imperceptibly led one into an intimacy that he never would 
have thought himself capable of. This was exactly my case, 
Before two hours had passed my embarrassment had fled, as 
by magic. Nay, in fact it had changed me so completely that 
I, who, in the beginning of the evening, no doubt, had been 
an object of pity and ridicule for all the whiskered and mus- 
tashioed heroes present, now actually was an object of their 
envy. I danced, sung, laughed—in fine, “Richard was him- 
self again.” 

Thus passed of one of the happiest evenings of my life. 
Short as our acquaintance was, yet from that evening my 
doom was sealed. But let me pass over a term of four weeks 
in which I went through all the different stages of love, from 
the subdued sigh up to the desperate ravings of a madman, 
suicidal inclinations, and heart-breaking tear-sheddings. I saw 
Wilhelminn every day; and though the word love had never 
been mentioned between us, yet I had reason to believe that 
she was not displeased with my attention. But there was one 
fellow that intervened and marred my visionary happiness 
considerably. His name was Charles R. He was a cousin of 
Wilhelmina’s, and her constant attendant. Wherever she was) 
wherever she went, there was he. With a manly appearance, 
Charles was master of the great mystery by little wit and less 


from Charles, a host rushing upon my mind at once. I saw— 


a base, cowardly villain, and one feeling mastered all my senses 
—revenge, bloody revenge. 
sticking point, I sprang at him, and exclaimed, “Villain that 
you are! 
bearance now ceases to be a virtue. 





Know, then, that I de- 





the attempt.” 

Having thus swelled, I thought I had sileaced my antagonist, || 
and was making ready to crow over my victory, when he- 
sarcastically asked, 

“What is the matter with that boy, Wilhelmina? Cousin,” 
said he, “send the foolish fellow to his mamma. I am afraid 
he will hurt himself.” 

This remark made me swell to still more importance. I 
thought myself equal to Cesar, and resolved to act magnani- 
mously. Maddened with fury, I left the room to seek—I know 
not what. A good or anevil spirit led me unto Mr. M’s study. 
The first things I saw were two rapiers, placed in one of the 
corners of the room. Quick as lightning the thought struck 
me that one of those should be my avenger. In a moment 
more I stood, sword in hand, before Charles; and I guess he 
trembled. Wilhelmina had left the room. Throwing one of 
the rapiers at his feet, I told him to defend himself. Hardly 
had he grasped his weapon before I made a thrust at him. 








dered, I looked round, and there stood, with a sneering smile | 
on his countenance, and the very mischief in his eye, Charles || 
R. Had he been the arch fiend himself, he could not have | anxiety for my friends I left college immediately, and went 


“I am sorry to interrupt your tete-a-tete, my dear cousin. |! 
I suppose my young friend there has recited to you some of || 


I suppose | 


| reveries. 


heard nothing but the chap I was pleased, in my mind, to call || to meet the visiter. 


I have borne with your insults long enough. For- || 


spise and detest you; and I will be revenged on you, or die in || reached the house. 





this way the winter had passed by, and spring, in all the love. 
liness of a northern climate, had usurped the reign of her 
sterner visiter. My love had been of service, for my applica. 
tion thrust me considerably ahead. The commencement was 
near at hand, and I revelled already in the anticipation of the 
coming vacation. 

When, on a sudden, the news reached me that the cholera 
had broken out, forgetting all my ambitious designs, in the 


‘home as fast as a postchaise and four could carry me. In the 
‘embrace of those I loved more than life, I forgot for a little 
| while, the surrounding ravages of the malignant plague; but, 


alas! deeply was I doomed to feel its destructive powers, 
| * ” * * * * » 
| It was a beautifal summer night. ‘The whole family had 
'retired to rest, save my older brother and myself. We were 
sitting in our room, and in low voices conversing on the all. 
absorbing topic of the disease. The stillness of the night, the 
lateness of the hour, and the melancholy of the subject gave 
a seriousness to our conversation that unknowingly made the 


room, and once the charms of that sweet eye of hers were lost || pulse beat quicker and the heart tremble in their dark forebo- 


dings that but seldom came in vain. 

A heavy pull at the house bell at once aroused us from our 
I heard the servant opening the street door, and 
| without knowing the reason why, I tremblingly ventured down 
Hardly had I recognized in him Wilhel- 
'mina’s brother, than the dreadful truth flashed across my mind 


Screwing my courage to the |! in an instant. 


“Is she dead?” was all I could utter. 

“No,” said he, “but very ill, and she desires to see you.” 
Without exchanging another word I started and ran till I 
The door was open, and I went in the 
parlor where M. was waiting for me. 

“I.” said he, grasping my hand,and the tears rolling down 
his manly cheeks, “Wilhelmina is taken very ill. Follow me, 
my dear boy; we will go and see her.” 

On the passage we met the physician who had just left her. 

“Is there hope?” asked M. 

“None,” was the desponding, but stern reply. 

We entered the room, and, cold as marble, there lay Wil. 
helmina, the idol of my affections. I went to her bedside who, 
but a few hours before, was in the buoyancy of life and health 
—now but spare me the description. She recognized me, 
and once again the heavenly smile that so often had enrap- 
tured me now, as in mockery, passed over her pale and placid 
countenance. Speak she could not; but she took my extended 
hand. I took a seat beside her. Tears and feelings I had 
none. I sat an hour, then left the apartment; but let me drop 
the curtain. Two hours wore away, and news was brought 
me that earth held a treasure less, heaven an angel more. 








Heedless of any thing, save revenge, I gave my antagonist | 
every adventage that my knowledge of the science of fencing | 
and calmness awarded him. Fancying that I heard footsteps, |! 
I turned my head, and the next minute I felt his sword enter, || 
as I then thought, my right eye. I felt the blood streaming | 
out profusely, yet 1 minded it not. One desperate thrust more, | 


and my rapier passed through the fleshy part of his arm. He | 








learning, to make himself agreeable and fascinating to the 
fair. He knew all the little intrigues of town, could talk 
with all the air of a critic about the the new opera, the latest 
fashions, and the levees at court. Besides that, he could sing 
a comic song to perfection, and imitate the bark of a dog true 
to nature. Immoderately conceited in regard to his own im- 
portance, it will not be wondered that he nursed a deadly ha- 
tred to any one that he might consider his rival. He had seen 
me, and could not help noticing my preference for Wilhelmina, 
and though 1 am certain that I did not interfere with any plan 
of bis, yct his narrow soul and malignant heart were bent on 
my injury, perhaps my destruction. Wherever I happened to 
meet bim with Wilbelmina, and that was very often, he was 
sure, in some way or other, to remind her and the company 
present, that I was only a very green collegian, alias, a school- 
boy. Thus did be endeavor, by humiliating ine in the eyes Of 
her 1 devoutedly loved, either to shame me out of my purpo- 
sen, or to make her think less than nothing of me. Though 
J felt bitterly bis unsnanly and ungenerous behavior, and though 
‘wy bluvd byiled with rage, and my hands clenched with anger; 
yet 1D hed, with true stuicism, borne with all his insults; for I 


was aware of ome thing, and that was that he was thus indis-| 


crovtly estitang sme to make my own succcss. 

But, one afionncos—it was the last I had to spend with Wil- 
elaine iene my return Wo college—we were sitting in the 
ladle pores wed by her as a study. Forgetting every thing 
eromud ane, sore the bitter pangs of the parting hour, I gave 
wont to those iiiier fovliags thet my eyes had so often told her 
J indulges, but of which sy lips had never spoken. Wilhel- 
Mie toed levwmong wgviuss the window, ber head drooped, her 


dropped his weapon. ‘This was the last thing I saw. Con-|| 
sciousness left me, and, fainting, I fell to the ground. 
Whatever took place from that time till the next day after. || 
wards I know merely by hearsay. When I awoke from my || 
stupor, the first sctwnd that I heard was the voice of my mother. | 
She was the first object presented to my dim vision when 1 | 
returned to life, and the warm tear that fell from her loving 
eye, on my—as I thought—emaciated cheek, was the first || 
omen to me of returned sensation. My wound was not con- | 
sidered dangerous, the rapier having entered no where at all: ! 
Though not bruized and mangled, I was terribly frightened, 
and it was several weeks before I was pronounced convales. | 
cent; and, strange to tell, two full months elapsed before I was 
| perfectly restored. In the meanwhile I nad learned that Charles | 
had left town the morning after our affray—none knew where, 
| Glorious news this toa love-sick school-boy. Wilhelmina, also- 
|| had left the capitol and retired with her aunt, for the balance 
of the season, to a summer residence, a considerable distance 
| from the city. This news was unwelcome enough. As soon 
'|as I felt strong enough I returned to college and assiduously 
| tried to make up for lost time. My relish for society had, in 
| a great measure, left me. My books were my sole compan- 
H ions, and the only sources of pleasure I sought were the let- 
‘| ters of Wilhelmina, with whoin I kept up a regular correspon- 
dence. Her constant and devoted attachment was the great- 
est stimulous to my studies. Love had found a mighty ally 
in ambition. To gain a literary eminence and thus make me 
| : ‘ 
_ worthy the object of my adoration, were my thoughts by day, 
my dreams at night. I lived and breathed in the passions that 
| possessed my soul—fervent love and unsatiated ambition. In 


| 











I had been dreaming. Overcome with fatigue, I had fallen 
on my face over a wood pile, and dreamed with all the powers 
of my imagination. A scar a little below my right eye, is a 
lasting memento of my first love. di. 


QueEns.—Of late the ladies have occupied a large space in 
European politics. First of all, we have had the Queen of 
Portugal, who has tried to overturn the popular Constitution 
adopted by the nation. And second, we have had the Queen 
Regent of Spain, who has done all she could in a quiet way. 
to get rid of the Cortes Constitution, to which she swore at 
St. Ildefonse. And third, we have the baby Queen Isabella, 
her daughter, for whom the Spanish nation is required to feel 
the most profound devotion and heartfelt love!! And fourth, 
we have been actually nauseated with the culogies of the Prin- 
cess Victoria, who, because she attained the age of 18, has 
been the theme of a thousand toasts and a million applauses, 
as the heiress to the throne of the British dominions ! !—And 


fifth, we have had the Queen of the Belgians, with her mar- 
‘riage dowry of a million of franes on the tapis. And /inally, 


the Princess Helena of Mecklenburg, the (to be) future Queen 
of the French, brings up the rear, and her marriage with Fer- 
dinand, Duke of Orleans, is to assure to Europe, if not the 
golden age, at least a most pacific and happy reign! Sol 
hope the ladies are satisfied just now with the political part 
they are playing in this life’s drama; and I trust that we are 
soon likely to have three Queens reigning at once in Europe, 
that purity of manners, virtuousness of private life, freedom 
from ostentation, prudence, domestic happiness, and an atten- 
tion to the wants and wishes of the people, may distinguish 
the period of their influence and their power.” 

Woman.—Matthew Henry says, “Woman was made out of 
the rib of Adam—not out of his head to rule, nor out of his 
feet to be trampled upon, bat out of his side to be equal with 
him, under his arms to be protected by him, and near his 
head to be loved by him.” Hear this, ye married men! 
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A SONG OF JOY. 


Original. 


Oh! say not this lovely world of ours 
Is one of gloom and sorrow;— 

Away with the thought—’tis bright to-day, 
And will be as bright to-morrow. 


Fragrance its breath, and its music joy, 
With scarce a shade of sadness,— 

Beautiful is it with varied bloom— 
Vocal with shouts of gladness. 


Lo! where its emerald forests uprise, 
Enrobed with kingly glory! 

And hark to the voices of singing rills, 
O’er rocks moss-covered and hoary. 


See where they stand in their lofty pride, 
The ancient and giant mountains; 

Circled on high with white wreathing mists, 
Shining with sun-lighted fountains! 


Music and perfume, with verdure and flowers, 
Day with its sunshine and splendor,— 

Night with its silence and pure-beaming stars, 
And shadows by fancy made tender;— 


Spring with its freshness and soft-falling showers, 
Summer with many a treasure,— 

Golden-robed autumn, or winter, snow-crowned,— 
Each hath its charms and its pleasure. 


Then say not this lovely world of ours 
Is one of gloom and sorrow! 

Away with the thought—’tis bright to-day, 
And will be as bright to-morrow. 


Philadelphia, 1837. ELORA. 
MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT, 
NO. XXXIII. 
Original. 


THE MINISTER’S FAREWELL. 

Few feelings of the human bosom are stronger than the at- 
tachment that a flock cherishes for its pastor. Vested as he 
is with the high office of a spiritual instructer, the guide of 
the doubtful, consoler of the bereaved, restorer of harmony 
and supporter of the feeble—his charge soon learn to appre- 
ciate his value and love his worth. Ministers experience less 
ingratitude than any other profession. Heroes who have toiled 
to build up their country’s greatness may be neglected. Ge. 
nius, that has spent its energies and consumed all its vigor in 
the service of its race, may be suffered to pine in want, and 
die without the hand of kindness beneath its head or the whis- 
pers of sympathy in its ear. But the minister of the Gospel 
seldom, if ever, fails to receive attention and enjoy respect. 
There are hearts that never cease to love him, and there are 
houses where the smile of affection ever greets and the voice 
of sincere friendship constantly welcomes him. If his path. 
way, on many accounts, be rugged, it is not without its flow- 
ers; if he have trials and sorrows, he has also abundant sources 
of joy; if he “weeps with those who weep,” and in their afflic- 
tions is also afflicted, he has others to enter into his feelings 
and share his burdens. 

Who has not had occasion to notice this? Who has not seen 
the faithful servant of God, who went forth in the earliness of 
youth, “bearing precious sced,” reaping the reward of his la- 
bors, and, even in this world, returning from his field bringing 
his golden sheaves with him? Who has not seen his brow, 
even in this world, encircled with the “stars of his rejoicing?” 
Virtuous exertions and pious zeal will have their reward dur. 
ing this present state. Heaven is not their exclusive compen. 
sation—time furnishes them with the first degree of re wards, 
and eternity carries them on to full perfection. 

The trath of those remarks we saw some time since evinced, 

A youthful minister stood in the sacred place that he had so 
often occupied. Though far gone in a decline, he had col- 
lected strength sufficient to enable him to officiate once more, 
Anxious to hear his last discourse, the entire neighborhood had 
contributed its dense population to fill the house of God. Every 
cye was attention—every mind was thoughtful. Gaiety was 
not there seen adjusting its finery, nor was pride beheld ma- 
king itself conspicuous. Carelessness had laid aside its looks 
of indifference and assumed a grave aspect. The man of busi 
ness forgot his speculations and listened to the truths of 
Heaven. Sleep, that morning, neglected to pay his never-fail. 
Ing visit; for all was anxiety and devotion. 

The appearance and manner of the speaker were well cal- 
culated tu impress his hearers. From his cheek the bloom had 
fled—from his eye the fire had departed. There was a tremu. 
lousness in his tone—a paleness in his look—an emaciation of 
his fr.me that told the observer that he was ripe for the sickle, 


oo 





| tempt at show—no encumbering the words of the spirit with | 
ithe bombast of these latter days—no decking the sword of 
truth with the bouquets of the garden of imagination. It 
| was apostolic preaching—so plain that all could comprehend, | 
‘and so forcible that none could resist. It was not the wild 
excursion of eagle-pinioned fancy, nor yet the dull plodding 
of reason. It was that better preaching—the preaching of 
the heart—that preaching in which the soul breathes and acts. 
How he exerted himself has ever been a mystery. Feeble in 
his commencement, he seemed to acquire strength as he pro- 
ceeded, rising gradually, until he broke forth in one of those 
impassioned strains that, in the days of his vigor had char- 
acterised him. His spirit, which then seemed to be loosening 
itself like a ship from its moorings, appeared to have been im. 
bued with new life and power. He spoke like one from the 
dead. His faith was changing into sight. Before he had be. 
jlieved, but now, like Moses, he saw. heaven, with its glitter- 
ing palaces, chrystal waters and holy society, and hell, with 
its dismal chambers opened before him, and hence his tongue 
was as the tongue of an angel. Swectest is the fragrance of 
the flower just before it dies, and most happy was the effort of 
that minister upon the verge of time. 

| With what pathos did he allude to their past Christian inter- 
| course—their uninterruption of feeling—their unbroken fidelity 
and constant peace. How touchingly did he speak of those 
who had died since he had ministered to them—their closing 
scenes—their firm confidence in Jesus—their perfect resigna. 
tion and their triumphant hope! And with what emphasis did 
he urge them to give heed to the “things that belonged to their 
|peace”’—rebuking the unstable—strengthening the weary— 
jexhorting the believer, and warning the sinner! “I deliver to 
you,” said he, “my final charge. My voice will soon be hushed. 
From the borders of the grave I now address you, and amid the 
solemnity that invests this occasion I press upon you the doc- 
\trines of our holy religion. I declare to you my increased 
iconviction of the truth of the Bible—the certainty of judg- 
ment and retribution. I can now have no motive to deceive 
|you, and hence I speak without doubt. In the presence of 
'God and angels I here express my entire belief in the religion 
of Jesus; and I say to you all that you must be holy, or you 
,can never be saved. Never, no, never; for such is the language 
of revelation—such is the testimony of conscience. I call 
|upon you again to repent. I call upon you again to forsake 
|your evil ways and embrace the Saviour. I call upon you 
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Had he fainted? In a short time one of the congregation as- 
cended the pulpit. He spoke to him, but received no answer. 
He touched him, but he manifested no feeling. He looked 
him in the face—then felt his pulse. Could it be pussible—he 
was dead! Yes, he was dead! Motion had forsaken his limbs 
—the vital warmth had gone. He was cold and stiff. He had 
passed off into that slumber from which nothing could rouse 
him. 

The sad intelligence was speedily made known to the con- 
gregation, which involuntarily rose upon its feet and approached 
the altar. The inanimate form of the minister was brought 
down from the pulpit and placed upon a table, to which hun- 
dreds crowded. There was every thing to indicate that his 
death had been exceedingly calm. ‘Tranquility sat on all his 
features, and the placidity of heaven still lingered around him! 

How pleasant was sucha death! The brave Wolfe died upon 
the field of battle, the victory his, though he could not enjoy 
it. The noble Lawrence, too, died on board his vessel during 
the time of action. But this spiritual warrior ended his ca- 
reer where he began it. Te resigned his commission where 
he received it. From the theatre of his glory he ascended to 
the skies, there to rest from his labors. 

There was something peculiarly affecting in the sudden de- 
cease of this young evangelist. Why was he called so soon 
away? Why were not the old and infirm taken and he left? 
Why destroy the thriving shrub and suffer the withered tree 
to stand. But whither are we straying? Be still, be still, our 
murmuring breasts. ‘Clouds and darkness surround the throne 
of God” Let us bow in silent adoration before that which 
our visions are too dim to see. Let us praise where we can- 
not understand. Such conduct is both our interest and happi- 
ness. Short as was his life it was not too short, for it was de- 
voted to the service of God and spent in preparation for 
heaven. A. A. Le 
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On the influence of certain physical causes on the mind. 
BY J. W. GEYER, M. D. 
No. V1. 


Original. 


I shall next notice very briefly the influence of uicguTt and 
DARKNEss. ‘The importance of light to both the animal and 
vegetable world, even if it could be only estimated from the 





again to accept the offers of pardon and adoption. Will you 
jnot hearken to my last admonitions? Will you not be en- 
treated to become pious? Shall all that I have done and said 
|have no influence upon you? I feel that I must leave you, 
|The time of my departure is at hand.” Soon shall 1 hear 
the summons. Parting is painful; oh, yes, bitter in the ex- 
\treme. I leave you, however, with my blessings. I leave you 
|as Jesus left his disciples, with best wishes for your happiness 
|and with my benediction upon your heads. Christians, hold 
‘fast your integrity. Sinners obtain the remission of your 
jsins. Farewell. When my frame is resting in the tomb, 


\duty—I have finished my course!’ ” 
| The minister took his seat. Simple as were his remarks, 
\they produced great effect. That effect might have been seen 
|in the moistened eye, in the sorrowful countenance and in the 
\bending head. That effect might have been heard in the sobs 
of the penitent and in the cries of the holy. Many an indi. 
vidual prayed that morning for the first time, while tears of | 
| repentance flowed down many a cheek that had never been 
|wet before. Insensibility felt the power of that rod which 
‘broke the sealed fountain and sent forth the cooling waters. 
| The scoffer closed his lip and bowed to the Sovereign of the 
juniverse. The infidel overlooked his difficulties, credited the 
‘truth and cordially received it. ‘There was a general outpour. 
jing of the spirit. The awe of eternity settled upon the con. 
_gregation, and: the house became the “very gate of heaven.” 
,If it be true that the angels rejoice over the conversion of one 
isinner, how loud must have been their shouts of praise over 
the salvation of such a number! Though the scene must have || 
‘been to them attractive and lovely, how rapidly must they have 
hastened to the celestial regions in order to report the new vic- H 
\tories of redeeming love! i 
There was a deep pause for atime. Nought was heard but | 
|an occasional groan; for all seemed to be employed in secret | 
\prayer! Moment after moment passed. Half an hour had | 
\elapsed since the close of the sermon, but still all was motion- || 
‘less. ‘The suspension of the exercises continued. The con. || 
gregation slowly recovered from its agitation, the waves settled | 
down into a calm, and again the bowed head was raised, and || 








remember my last words. Farewell. I have discharged my || 


fact of its having been the first concern of the Almighty God, 
and the first principles his immortal fiat spake into existence, 
is incalculable. It is the sole medium through which we be. 
hold the wonder and sublimity of the universe. But for light, 
weeks, months, and years, would roll around unheeded. The 
season’s changes would wear a joyless sameness; earth and air, 
and sea and sky would all be comfortless and gloomy, as the 
mist which hangs over them. Nature’s exhaustless treasures 
would be concealed deep in the recesses of her caverns, and 
men would roam the world in cheerless obscurity. ‘The eye 
|which sparkles in the face of female beauty, whose playful 
glances kindle the flame of youthful love, would be formed in 
vain, and man would be insensible to its fascinations. 

Light is the agent to which we are indebted for all the 
| pleasures and delights of vision; and it is the common 
|stimulus of mankind. It impels them to their various avoca- 

tions; and while it exposes their actions and practices to the 

‘test of scrutiny and criticism, it has a kind of sedating influ- 
‘ence in calming the agitated, and relieving the restless;—and 
|it opposes the execution of many an unhallowed purpose. It 
inspires courage in the breast of the timid; and drives far 
away from the mind, the imaginary ghosts, hobgoblins and 
demons which haunt the fearful. 

The influence of DARKNESS on individuals is different; and 
depends on their difference of characters. The man of med- 
itations welcomes the shades of evening “as reason’s reign;— 
as the hand of nature stretched out ’twixt him and vanity.” 
In fact, in the calm hour of twilight, when all is hushed in 
repose, there is a charm, peaceful and soothing, which steals 
over the senses of him who is lost to the sensuality and dis- 
sipation of the world. He it is, who can judge the beauty, 


|and realize the correctnsss of the quotation—: 


“Night is fair virtue’s immemorial friend: 
‘The conscious moon, thro’ every age 

Has held a lamp to wisdom, and let fall 
On contemplation’s eye, her purging ray.” 

But on the individual of an opposite character, whose life 
and actions are stamped with the atrocities which degrade his 
species, the mantle of darkness operates as an incentive to 
crime. Hence we hear a Shakspeare, who was more familiar 


with the human character than any other man, putting lan- 








the downcast countenance illumined with the light of return- 


guage in the mouth of Macbeth, when about to execute his 


“His discourse was just such as might have been expected at|!ing joy. But the minister—what was the matter with him? |/own murderous design on Duncan, well expressive of its in- 


such a time and under such circumstances. There was no at- | He did not close the exercises—he did not ask for assistance! || fluence:— 
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“. Stars hide your fires! 

Let not light see my black and deep desires: 
The eye wink at the hand! yet let thatbe, 
Which: the eye fears, when it is done to see.” 


Under its cover, exulting in his security the robber finds 
his way into the treasures of the rich; and the assassin walks 
abroad to wreak his vengeance on his unsuspecting victim. | 
Yes! deeds and actions there are committed when the eurtain 
of darknes veils the world in gloom, that would strike terror | 











to the actors themselves in the light of day. i 
Thus have I mentioned a few among a great number of | Yet I have known its pow’r; 


causes, which exert a manifest influence on the human mind, | 
There is yet one other, however, which I wish to notice. One | 
which is more potent in its influence, more universal in its 
effects, and more salutary in its operations than any of the | 
Its tendency is to improve the condition of the whole | 


others. 
world. Its influence on the mind, like that of the sun on the 

earth, prepares it to bring forth the finest fruits. It enlight-; 
ens the enlightened; adds to the happiness of the happy; gives 

wisdom to the wise; ameliorates the condition of the savage | 
and renders hii fit for a social being. Its wide spreading rays | 
are extended to the heathen tribes, emerging them from their | 
darkness and superstition, and gradually elevating them, with | 
all mankind, to their primeval greatness. 

An agent so universal, so beneficial in its results, so general- 
ly acknowledged and appreciated is the luminous ray of KNow- 
Lepor.* Words are inadequate to describe properly the benefi- 
cial effects of education on the mind of man. It not only 
renders him superior to all other animated beings, but gives 
him a consciousness of the elevated rank he sustains, and im- 
plants in his bosom the laudable desire to demonstrate his 
superiority by exercising the faculties with which he is endow- 
ed. With this view he subjugates the inferior animals to his| 
control; divides them into classes; studies their nature; teaches | 
them to obey his commands; makes them cuntribute to the, 
satisfaction of his physical wants, and renders them subser. | 
vient to his domestic comforts and enjoyments. His know-| 
ledge introduces him to the vegetable kingdom; he examines 
each plant and flower; arranges them into distinct genera and 
orders, according to their character; ascertains their medicinal 
properties, and applies them to the alleviation of the woes of| 
suffering humanity. Not content with exploring the surface 
only, he dives into the depths of the earth; investigates its dif- 
ferent strata; analyzes the mineral products which are there | 
embedded; subjects them to various processes, by which they 
are made to add to the comforts of life or serve for the promo- 
tion of the arts. But not content with all, “he lays his hand | 
upon the ocean’s mane;” he builds his vessel; hoists his sail; | 
navigates the swelling seas; transports himself to foreign’ 
countries; extends his discoveries and returns ladened with 
the treasures of other nations. And his inventive genius pro- 
jects and brings into action the steam engine for navigating 
our coasts. But he is yet not satisfied. The more knowledge 
he acquires, the more he desires; and the more advantages 
it enables him to confer. Stimulated and encouraged by 
past efforts, his mind is enlarged and expanded by the light) 
and influence of science and prompts him to add to his tri- 
umphs. 

For this purpose he spreads the wings of his imaginatior | 
and ascends into the illimitable regions of space; learns) 
the constitution of the vital air; explains the formation of clouds; 
sports with the thunderbolts; and, regardless of the vivid light. | 
ening’s flash, investigates the nature, properties and power of 
electricity. He rises into the planetary system; numbers the 
planets in their orbs; computes their distances; tells of their 
revolutions; finds out the nature of the principle which regu- 
lates their harmonious movements; ascertains.the cause of day 
and night; of summer and winter, and of spring and autumn 
And mahing, however mysterious, connected with his own be. 
aug of the universal world, but the light of knowledge unfolds 
wad exposes to his view. Who then can estimate the influ. | 
emer, te power of education? In view of this eminence,— 
fue exaltation —this struggling height which man is capable 
af sddaumung; ea it for a moment be supposed; and if supposed | 
how pepotierous—how irraticonal,—how melancholy the 
deny, thud ie te not destined to live forever! | 
Hexitty of ongenization? 


Why his com-.| 
Why endowed with such wonder 

Why fashioned after the Deity | 
Wit & waste of workmanship, and how utterly at 
vavinnics wil) lie design and economy which is every where 
Shand Hismgliow the worke of nature—if man is to “go} 
dori ty tlie grin.” aad he no more! No it cannot be! 


Ne ae NERY ale away, the cow binmeelf | 
Crise Hive iN ante, date alae ete ey yours; 
‘See! tnend! aH! Tisai ine! nenagonniay youn, 





idl antiinnithy of putellieet” 
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“And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep; 

A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep?” 


°Tis said, that “Friendship’s but a name,” 


It glows, a bright unvarying flame, 
In sorrow’s darkest hour. 


*Tis said, ‘a charm that lulls to sleep,” 
Yes! such its virtues are— 

A balm in which the soul may steep— 
An antidote to care! 


“A shade that follows wealth or fame,” 
Wealth visits not my home— 
"he voice of fame ne’er breath’d my name, 
Yet [ the blessing own. 


Such shade the clouded pillar threw 
On favor’d Hebrew sight, 

Brightning and brightning to the view, 
A beacon thro’ the night. 


Where shall the precious gift be soughv 
Not in the worldling’s heart! 

Amid the dross with which ’tis fraught 
Its lustre would depart. 

A flattering shape in friendship’s guise, 
By wiles may “‘lull to sleep;”’ 

From grief and pain the phantom flies, 
“And leaves the wretch to weep.” 


Go seek itin the noble mind, 
Where kindly feeling flows, 

By christian charity retin’d, 
Where love of heaven glows! 


For me—I feel its gushings warm, 
New worth I daily scan, 
With me it takes a female form, 
And name of Mary nn. E. N. Re 


EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE JOURNAL, 


Original. 


’Twas in the spring of 1836 that a merry company (of 
which I was a member) left the monumental city to visit the 
seat of government for the first time. After being seated in 
the cars, and travelling with the velocity of wind over} 
a barren track, we at length reached the city, just as the god 
of day was retiring to rest, leaving the sky emblazoned 
with the many prismatic rays, and casting on earth a mellow 
light. All nature was enveloped in a mantle of green and 
seemed silently to adore the great I Am. We were soon es- 
tablished at Mrs. S * * * * boarding house, introduced to 
some ofthe honorable members of the House, spent a delight- 
ful evening, truly “twas the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul.” 

Of the members there was one, who particularly excited 
my attention; a young member from one of the Western 
| States, whose majestic frame and finely formed limbs, in ad- 
dition to his bright and dark blue eyes, told of an intellect that 
would one day shine forth with the brightness of the meridian 
sun. Young as he was he appeared to be the leading star of 
the circle, expressing his ideas with the clearness and ease, 
and “paying due deference to the opinions of others. After a 
refreshing sleep, the party, accompanied by the honorable 





|| every thing seemed fitting to form an earthly paradise. 





from the influence of the sun, and in the midst is a pond of fish 
sporting and playing on the waters, with many urchins peep- 
ing with their innocent faces between the railings; then as you 
pass around, fountains of pure and limpid waters, flow in cur. 
ling eddies, inviting the thirsty traveller to drink from their 
pure streams. "Tis indeed a delightful spot. From the cupola 
you see the surrounding country. The scenery is picturesque— 
| the noble Potomac bears upon her waters the impress of many 
_a living thing as they float smoothly along; the wind furling 
_and unfurling the star spangled banner, the proud and mighty 
| symbol of our independence, to the admiring gaze. 

| Let your eye rest on any point, you may drink enough of 
| the beautiful to drown every other former thought, and only 
|live in the scene before you. Every thing in and about the 
| capitol teems with interest. The next evening we took a 
'short ride in the country to visit a family, the acquaintance 
\of one of the party: Although we were most all strangers 
| we were treated with the utmost cordiality, and welcomed in 
|the true southern style. They lived in a neat white cottage; 
| ivy and honey suckle twined their branches around the window, 
| Eglantine enveloped the arbor over the door; in the rear trees 
| waved their foliage, hill rose above hill covered with grain 
'that in a few months would be ripe for the sickle, The par. 
\lours were furnished in somewhat the style of the east, and 
The 
| family were truly fascinating, and ere I was there long I felt 
‘their influence. A daughter there was, who was all life and 
| gaity$ you might fancy her a Hebe, a son who possessed a 
| manly dignity with a mighty intellect; suffice it to say we 
| returned to the city, all acknowledging we had never spent a 
‘more delightful evening. After having rambled a few days 
| longer in Washington, we left for our native city, ever remem. 
‘bering with delight the happy days we spent in the capitol of 
|our country. ELOISE. 








BACHELORS. 


Original. 








Mr. T., * * * * sallied forth to view the public buildings, visi- 
ted the patent office, saw all the ingenuity of man that had 
been collected for years—from thence to the President’s House 
admired the beautiful style in which the ground had been laid 
out, promenaded the large east room, which is furnished in a 
most becoming style, and after having sent our names up to 
the President, we were in a short time invited in his audience 
chamber. There sat the general perfectly erect, he arose at 
our entrance, shook the ladies cordially by the hand, saying, | 
|“‘Ladies, I am happy to see you” After having gone through | 
with the introduction and the company seated, he and the ho- 
|norable member conversed on the subject of assisting Texas. 
| When he spake of war his eye brightened, his pulse beat high, 
jand he appeared to live over his youthful days. In conclu- 








| sion he said, he intended maintaining a neutrality with Mex- 


|ico. The company left, much pleased with the deportment of 


| the General, he bidding them an affectionate farewell, gallantly 


saying he always felt honored by the visits of the ladies. Af. 





pint dial omnis i Memoria | ter seeing the different apartments they visited the capitol 
| that noble structure of which our country may well boast. 

How beautifully the ground is laid off; terrace rising above ter- 
flowers diffusing their fragrance, trees shading them with 
luxuriant foliage. Here those may rest who feel faint and weary 


“Pikes weitecie ott anit, aad Ge ome of wowtae.’ ’ 
———————— 7 


AM single word i ow longrnge would have told our first || race, 


‘]°ve got me an eye that’s made of glass, 
| _ And P’ve got me a wig that’s new; 

| The wig is frizzled like corkscrew curls 

} And the eye is a dingy blue.” 


| Many things have been said about bachelors. They have 
been praised and blamed; they have been abused and spoken 
well of, scorned and favored; their society has been sought 
after and they have been kicked out of society, and take them 
all in all they are a curious set. To describe a bachelor 
would be a difficult thing; he is a nondescript and a nuisance 
—gainsay it who dares? 

Now for an argument physical and metaphysical, scientific 
and according to Gunter—Grunter it should be when speak- 
ing about bachelors. 

It’s of no particular use to go into an elaborate investiga- 
tion of the origin and meaning of the word bachelor. In for- 
mer times it was applied as a title of honor to men of science 
and distinction, but now (though sometimes used for that pur- 
pose) it is generally understood to mean an unmarried man.— 
This last definition we hold to be the true one. Now, sir, it is 
a truth, and I boldly asert it, that old bachelors, are, in any 
shape or form that they can be presented to sovicty—a nui- 
sance. 

The true meaning of the word nuisance is something nox- 
ious or offensive; in law, that which incommodes the neigh- 
borhood. It is well known that an old bachelor, toa young 
blooming and beautiful lady, is a thing of all others most 
noxious, and even to an old forsaken maid, an object of con- 
|tempt:—to a neighborhood, a common pestilence. Man was 
originally designed as the protector of the gentler sex, and by 
| the neglect of this duty, he defeats the purpose of his exis- 
tence. Woman was formed for his help-mate, and according- 
gly robed in innocence, and clothed with superlative beau- 
ty, so that she, with her overpowering charms, might cap- 
tivate and subdue his heart. It then follows that if he 


|| persists in a course of of bachelorship, he is committing asin 


against the light of reason and the laws of nature—and who 
can deny, but a sinner of so cruel a kind, is a nuisance? I 
have now, according to the rules laid down, proven him to be 
a nuisance—I will go farther—and prove him to be useless. 
A man‘who lives but for himself} who has no higher ambition 
than that which tends only to his own selfish aggrandizement 
is like a cipher to the left of a figure, or a tautological ex- 
pression, logically speaking—superflnous—he is not wanted— 
he is an excrescence.—Bachelorism like intemperance is @ 
growing evil, and bachelors by bachelors, like drunkards by 
drunkards, are enticed, one by another, to participate in its 
guilt, until they are swallowed up in its vortex, and irretrieva- 
bly lost. Young men who are in the bloom and vigor of 
youth, whose minds are uncontaminated with the idea of be- 
ing bachelors, are often bythe example and flattering persuaison 
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of old rusty fellows, made to desist from their laudable. in- 
tention to become the partner of some fair daughter of love- 
liness, and manufactured into cold-hearted misanthropists.—- | 
This is another besetting sin of bachelorism. Again, the one | 
half of the world is of the female sex, and the laws of nature and 
humanity demand that they shail be protected, defended and | 
maintained. I ask, then, how this is to be done, if an unrea- | 
sonable proportion of the other sex remain old bachelors? Let 
me in conclusion appeal to the feelings and sympathies of| 
my readers. Is woman, the pride, the flower and beauty of’ 
the world—whose eyes speak a language of innocence—whose | 
heart throbs to the impulse of affection—whose life would 
willingly be sacrificed on the altar of devoted love, to be ne-' 
glected, and suffered to sink unnoticed, beneath the weight | 
of her own irremediable situation, when young men and) 
bachelors are in the land? Defend yourselves ye worse than’ 
canine race, or I will goad ye even until ye do!! Ca@LEBs. 








————> ! 


Mr. Eprror: By the especial permission of the cockloft 
family, I send you an extract from the writings of the re- 
nowned Linkum Fipextus for the edification of your readers. 
The abomination of termination of which he so bitterly com 
plains does not seem in any degree to have decreased, but | 
rather multiplied. It appears from a remark at the close that 
the learned author prepared it to be spoken on some occasion, | 
but when it doth not appear. Yours, &c. 

Alexandria, D. C, Aug. 1837. D. B. 


AMALGAMATION AND CONGLOMERATION OF PRONUNCIATION. 


| 


I think, by auricular representation it may be proved to a| 
demonstration, (and it will be seen upon examination that the} 
observation is no exaggeration,) that there is no nation which 1 
makes such a multiplication and frequent occupation of the, 
termination “ation” as the Anglo American nation. This we; 
shall call an uwltiliteration; which (by way of explanation) | 
means the iteration of the letters in a word, the last in loca-| 
tion. 

I have no hesitation to make an honest confession—which 
will receive confirmation by the following indication—that I || 
have not the gratification, nor, upon such a theme, sufficient | 
discrimination to enter upon a disputation: nor yet have I the || 
inclination, upon the present occasion, to attempt an explana- 
tion or write a dissertation upon this peculiarity of accentua- || 
tion, or rather termination, which has received such genera] 
acceptation, not only among this generation, but ever since the | 
creation or formation of English pronunciation. 

We may sce in every publication a frequent iteration of, 
this termination; and it seems to afford gratification and a plea. | 
surable sensation to authors, to make so palpable a deviation | | 
from the rules of abreviation. Indeed, the alarming accumu- | 
lation of words of this termination seems to be a conclama- | 
tion for the excommunication and extermination of this abom- | 
ination. But I think we may venture the prognostication— | 
though we claim not the spirit of divination—that the said 
abomination will incur the aversation and destestation of | 





every man in the nation, who, like Kirkham, makes grammars || 
for the amelioration of the situation of the present generation. || 
This observation, if made a subject of cogitation and serious || 
deliberation, will be a source of consolation; and the anticipa- || 
tion of the amputation of this annexation, will be an allevia- 
tion to our continued vexation, and a cause for congratula-) 
tion. 

We had it in contemplation to make an enumeration of! 
the reiteration of this malformation of syllabification, and | 
give to the public the narration of the computation of this | 
ultiliteration; but another avocation has prevented this occu. | 

But when the dissemination of this calculation shall | 
be made, the publication, without disputation, will astonish el 


nation. 

I have made the representation that it might be seen that | 
my querulation was not the creation of my own imagination; | 
and, furthermore, that my asseveration might receive confirma- | 
tion by unambiguous. exemplification; and also to give a fair |) 
representation and illustration of my first declaration. | 

From the humiliation of my station I can have no expectation || 
of contributing to the edification of those of greater elevation; || 
—yet I would draw one illitation, viz. that our language has ! 
suffered deterioration and adulteration. And in the pecora- ] 
tion I feel it an obligation to add this abhoration, that the an- || 
nexation of this termination should no longer receive tolera-| 
tion from this enlightened nation. i 

And now, having continued the operation of literation un- | 
til I feel an opilation in the corporation, I shall witheut far- | 
ther intimatien make a termination of this oration with a sim-| 
ple nutation. 








i| 





| British Parliament. 


|| ment, that the Quee 
| || person. 
'leries of the House o Lords were crowded with ladies, anx- 


|| the right of tae throne. 
|| Earl Grey and the Earl of Durham and his family. 


|| rich crimson velvet) appeared to be new; but in other respects 
|| no change was made. 
|| tials, “G. R.” behind the throne were unaltered. 


|| the house at about a quarter to two. 
|| 120 peers had assembled, and as the space allotted to the ladies 


| Princess of Leiningen, entered the house. 


ily in front of the throne, and with their faces turned towards 


| approach of her majesty, beca:ne audible above the roar of the 


ition ceased—each peer assumed his proper place---every eye 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We will publish in our next Monument “ My elbow chair,” by M. T. E.— 
“Jephthah’s daughter,?? by Lucy Seymour.—* Guenever,”’ a ballad, part 
second.— My own sweet isle,”? by John Wills.—“ Letter from Arkansas,” 
describing those great natural curiosities, the hot springs, by J. R. P.— 
Clifford’s poetry will appear hereafter.—.4n adventure,” by Raymond 
Lamancus, is under consideration. 

“The hawthorn leaf,?? is deficient in versification, otherwise it would per- 
haps, pass muster.—We cannot furnish Simon Sneeley’s autograph, nor 
his epitaph, having no acquaintance with the family of that gentleman, 
‘*Medius” is referred to our correspondent, the author.—‘The portable 
desk,”’ is too heavy, Lusernne will have to excuse us for not publishing 
it.—“ Summer’s passing.”»—‘‘Lines,” three pieces under this head, two 
“Sonnets,”’ and “Words for music?’—respectfully declined. 
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QuEEN vicror1a.—The English Journals give flattering ac- 
counts of the beauty and accomplishments of her most excel- 
lent majesty. Scarcely any event of modern occurrence ex- 
ceeds the description given of her prorogation in person of the 
The following is an account of the im- 
posing scene which took place on Monday the 17th of July. 

Nothing could exceed the interest excited by the announce- 
ould this day prorogue Parliament in 
At an early nour, all the avenues leading to the gal- 


iously waiting the hour for admission, which was fixed for 
twelve o’clock. Punctually at that time (the judicial business 


| of the House having ended,)the doors were opened for those hav- 


ing tickets to the stranger’s gallery,which, with the exceptioa of 
the reporters’ bench, was, exclusively appropriated to the peers’ 


| daughters and other ladies. In a few minutes the gallery was 


completely crowded. 
In the body of the House most of the seats were ticketed 


| with the names of Peeresses who intended to be present, after 


the manner of the House of Commons, when a heavy debate 


jis expected, and in the course of an hour about a hundred had 


arrived.—The ladies were all attired in deep mourning, with 


| plumes of black feathers, which, contrasting with the state of 
jrobes of the Peers, and the brilliant costumes of the foreign 


ministers and ambassadors, gave to the House a very peculiar 
and striking appearance. 

At half past one there was scarcely a seat unoccupied, and 
| the space railed off behind the episcopal bench, for the accom- 
modation of the foreign ministers, being found insufficient for 
| that purpose, several obtained seats in the peers’ gallery, on 
In the left hand gallery we observed 
‘The Ear] | 
| of Durham subsequently took his seat among the foreign am- 
bassadors. 

The throne and footstool (both of which were covered with 


The old canopy remained, and the ini. 





The Lord Chancellor, habited in his state robes, entered 
At this time upwards of 


|| and occupied by them bore a very large proportion to the size 


|| of the whole house, it was not without difficulty that many of 
|| their Lordships procured seats. 

At two o’clock the first gun was heard, announcing her 
majesty’s departute from the palace. Immediately afterward 
her royal highness the Duchess of Kent, accompanied by the 
All the peers and 
peeresses present rose on her entry. Her Royal Highness 
and the princess took their seats on the woolsack, immediate- 


it. The Duke of Sussex, who had taken a position on the left 
| of the throne for the purpose of receiving her majesty, advan- 
ced towards her royal highness as soon as she had taken sing 
|| seat on the woolsack, and continued for some time in anima- 
ted conversation with her. 

Atthis time the house was completely crowded in every 
part, and as the shouts of the populace, announcing the near 


‘cannon, the interest within the narrow walls of the house 
deepened into a perfect intensity—the loud hum of conversa. 





was bent with an anxious solicitude toward the passage at 
which her majesty was to enter. 

In the midst of deep and unbroken silence which now pre, 
vailed, marking, in the most striking manner, the interest 


A fellow to make weight the ats day, bit a grain of cof- which all present took in the appearance of their youthful 


fee in too. 


sovereign, the Duchess of Kent might well be pardoned an 














anxious feeling; but as far ar we could observe, her Royal 
Highness betrayed no symptom of uneasiness, beyond that of 
constantly and anxiously directing her eyes to the passage by 
which her illustrious daughter was to approach the throne. 

Precisely at twenty minutes to three o’clock her majesty, 
preceded by the heralds and lords in waiting, and attended by 
all the great officers of state—the Lord Chancellor carrying 
the cap of maintenance, the Duke of Somerset bearing the 
crown upon a cushion, and Lord Melbourne holding the sword 
of state—entered the house. ‘The peers and peeresses rose as 
her majesty entered, and continued standing. 

The ladies in waiting, and the pages, who bore her majes- 
ty’s train, took their places behind the throne. The Lord 
Chancellor, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Viscount Duncannon, 
and the Duke of Norfolk, stood on the steps of the throne, to 
the right of her majesty, and on the left stood Viscount Mel- 
bourne, the Duke of Somerset, and the Duke of Sussex. 

Her majesty was splendidly attired. Beneath a mantle 
and train of the richest crimson she wore a robe of white satin 
wrought with gold: a circlet of diamonds glittered no her brow; 
the blue riband of the order of the garter crossed her bosom 
and fastened on the left side; a profusion of large and cost- 
ly diamonds hung upon her neck, 

Her Majesty ascended the throne with a firm and compos- 
ed step, and for several moments continued standing, gracious- 
ly regarding all around her. 

At this moment the interest of the scene was at its height; 
and the spectacle of so young and beautiful a Sovereign so 
surrounded, and deporting herself in situation so new, with 
an easy dignity and natural grace that could not be surpassed, 
was a sight not soon to be forgotten. On taking her seat her 
Majesty’s countenance became slightly flushed: and once 
more looking round her, seeing that the Peers remained 
standing, she said in a low tone of voice, but bending grace- 
fully forward, and with an easy gesture of the hand, “My 
Lords, be seated.” 

Sir Augustus Clifford, the Usher of the Black rod, was then 
directed to summon the Commons, and in a few minutes the 
Members of that House, headed by the Speaker, appeared be- 
fore the bar. The turbulent mode of their entrance, and the 
almost boisterous struggle for precedence that took place be- 
tween some of them appeared to afford her majesty much 
amusement, 

The speech of her majesty was pronounced in a firm and 
unfaltering voice, the sweetness of which was truly captivating. 


Courace.—The dame of a Berkshire farmer seeing a hawk 
pounce upon one of her good fat hens, pounced upon him, and 
placed him in “durance vile” until her good man came home 
who measured the highway chap and found him to be four 
feet six inches between the tips of his wings. This reminds 


|| us of the spunk exhibited by a young country lass living on 


the banks of the Susquehanna. Some town ladies and their 
beaux proposed a fishing frolic which was acceded to, and im- 
mediately practiced upon by their country friends. On ap- 
proaching the river some ten or a dozen water snakes thrust 
their heads from their element as if to inquire what the mat- 
ter was. The ladies and gentlemen fled, some of them stop. 
ped not until they reached the house, others returned to look 
behind at convenient distances from the danger, and some of 
the gentlemen were no little mortified when turning round 
to sec if their snakeships were after them, they beheld the 
“maidenss” standing on the shore, and whaking the enemy 
about their top knots with her fishing rods. Comments 
these, upon the damsel] that fainted at the sight of a caterpillar. 





Daern ON THE PALE HorsE.—This magnificent picture, de- 
signed and excuted by the cclebrated artist, Benjamin West, 
is now arranged for exhibition, at the Diorama, North street. 

This painting is one of the master pieces of that great mas- 
ter painter, whose genius was the wonder of the world while 
living, and will be the admiration of posterity, while the arts 


| are appreciated. The description of the opening of the five 


seals, as given in the sixth chapter of Revelations, has been 


‘accurately copied, and it will doubtless be difficult for some 
| to decide which has succeeded most to their satisfaction, the in- 


spired writer or the painter inspired by the writings. 

The destruction of Jerusalem, another. of West's designs, 
Joshua commanding the sun te stand still; the passage of the 
Red Sea; Belshazzar’s feast, and a view of London, with four 
suits of real armor, one of which, from the stars visible on its 
breast, is supposed to have belonged to some distinguished 
Knight, are also prepared for exhibition. 





Sprecutation.—“Twenty five per cent down, and the bal- 
lance in one, two and three years,” said a physician of the far 
west, to a patient who was writhing under the severe pains of 
Cholera Morbus. 
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THE CHARMS OF WOMAN. 
BY J. WILLS. 


Original. 


Her witching eyes of azure hue 
And locks like links of gold, 
Both glisten as the morning dew, 

With rapture yet untold. 


Her rosy cheeks and ruby lips 
Outvie the pencils art; 

The bee which lily-nectar sips, 
Cannot such sweets impart. 


Her form is in itself a spell, 
By heaven alone designed 

To conquer man, and meekly tell 
The pathway to her mind. 


Her soul, when virtue’s empire stands 
Implanted in her heart, 

The care of him who rules—demands 
A true and generous part. 


But one thing more which art defies— 
It forms her strong defence— 

Tt lives and blooms, and never dies— 
*Tis woman’s innocence! 


PORTRAIT OF MILTON. 
BY M. DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 

The bard of Eden said that a poet “ought to be himself a 
true poem;” that is, a model of the best and most honorable 
qualities. 

Milton rose at 4 in the morning during summer, and at 5 
in the winter. He wore almost invariably a dress of coarse 
grey cloth; studied till noon, dined frugally, walked with a 
guide, and, in the evening, sung, accompanying himself on 
some instrument. He understood harmony, and had a fine 
voice. He, for a long time, addicted himself to the practice 
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incorrectly written, you will impute the fault to the boy who 
writes for me; he is utterly ignorant of Latin, and I am obliged 
wretchedly enough to spell every word I cictate.” 

The miseries of Milton were still more aggravated by do- 


suddenly; as, also, afler a year’s marriage, did his second wife, 
Catharine Woodcock, of Hackney. His third wife, Elizabeth 
Minshell, survived him, and had used him well. He appears 
not to have been loved; his daughters, who played such poeti- 
cal parts in his life, deceived him, and secretly sold his books. 


have had the inflexibility of his genius. Johnson has said 
with precision and truth, that Milton believed woman only for 
obedience, and man for rebellion. 

Milton, in his last days, was forced to sell his library. He 
drew near his end. Dr. Wight going to see him, found him 
confined to the first floor of his small house, in a very small 
room, to which the visiter ascended by a staircase, carpeted, 
extempore, with green baize, to deaden the noise of footsteps, 
and to procure silence for the man who was advancing to- 
wards everlasting silence. The author of “Paradise Lost,” at- 
tired in a black doublet, reclined on an elbow-chair. His head 
was uncovered, its silver locks fell on his shoulders, his blind, 
but fine dark eyes, sparkled amidst the paleness of his counte- 
nance. 

On the 10th November, 1674, that God who had discoursed 
with him by night, came to fetch him; and re-united him in 
Faith with the angels, amid whom he had lived, and whom 
he knew by their names, their offices, and their beauty. Mil- 
ton expired so gently that no one perceived the moment when, 
at the age of 66 years (within one month) he rendered back 
to God one of the mightiest spirits that ever animated human 
clay. This temporal life, though neither long nor short, 
served as a foundation for life eternal. This great man had 








of fencing. To judge by Paradise Lost, he must have been) 
passionately fund of music and the perfume of flowers. He) 
supped off five or six olives and a little water, retired to rest| 
at nine, and composed at night, in bed. When he had made} 
some verses, he sung, and dictated to his wife or daughters, | 
On sunny days he sat on a bench at his door; he lived in Ar-| 
tillery Walk, leading to Bunhill Fields. 

From without, insults were heaped on this, the sick and| 
forsaken lion. These lines were addressed to him, headed, | 
“Upon John Milton’s not suffering for his traitorous Book, | 
when the Tryers were executed, 1660:” 


“That thou escap’dst that vengeance which o’ertook 








Milton, thy regicides, and thy own book, 

Was clemency in Charles beyond compare, 

And yet thy doom doth prove more grievous far: 

Old, sickly, poor, star-blind, thou writ’st for bread: 

So, for to live, thoud’st call Salmastus from the dead.”’ 


They reproached him with his age, his ugliness, his small 
stature, and applied to him this verse of Virgil: 

“Monstrum hor rendum, forme, ingens, cui lumen ademp- 
tum;” 
observing that the word ingens was the only one which did 
not apply to his person. He had the simplicity to senly, 


weariness, but not sufficient to exhaust his genius, which re- 
mained entire, even to his latest breath. 


MY UNCLE’S ROAST PIG, 
BY T. H. SHREVE. 
I am a lover of hogs! especially if they be young, and well- 
roasted! I never saw a youthful porkling, well-browned, with 


his keel on an ample dish, his snout mutilated, a crust of| 


bread in his mouth, extending his jaws wide open as if he 
would eat, dead or not dead—I say I never saw a little grun- 


ter roasted and stuffed, and basted and laid on a dish, without | 


a watery eye, and, what is more touching by far, a watery 
mouth. 

Uncle Joshua and myself were sitting in the porch one Sun- 
day morning, long before breakfast time. I was listening to 


mestic griefs. He lost his first wife, Mary Powell, who died | 


He complains of this. Unfortunately, his character seems to | 


dragged on a sufficient number of days on earth to feel their | 


| 
| 





than a poor one. It is altogether a mistake to abstain from 
cookery on the Sabbath, as if a lean stomach would be more 
thankful than one filled with the good things of earth. Ab. 
surd—absurd’—said my uncle, and raising his voice, continu. 
ed,—‘Tommy, if I starve the rest of the week, I will feed 
well on Sundays, at least. The Gentiles, my son, used to be 
in the habit of sacrificing noble youths, and the Jews used to 
sacrifice lambs what think you boy of our keeping the day 
holy by sacrificing a pig?’ 

‘I like pig dearly, uncle’—said I. 

‘That’s well said my boy’—said my uncle, at the same time 
|| rising, and shuckling me under the chin with his thumb. ‘It 
runs in the blood, Tommy—your father and grand father 
were fond of pig before.you. Treasure up your inheritance 
—and there’s strong hopes of you yet. The stomach, my son, 
'| said the old gentleman, tenderly—‘the somach is as import. 
'|ant a part of the animal economy as the heart is. Parson 
| White would’nt touch a roast pig cooked on this day, any 
more than a Jew or a Musselman would. I am of a different 
way of thinking, and I had as lief neglect any other part of 
my body as my belly’—finished my uncle, at the same time 
taking his thumb from my chin and stroking his well-defined, 
well-fed circular corporation with the palm of his hand. 

‘Uncle, I am like you’—said I, ‘a hopeful chip off the fami- 
ly block—I had rather eat a good dinner than hear a good 
| sermon any day!’ 
| And my uncle patted his favorite on the shoulder cordially, 
\ saying—‘Now, Tommy, you see that fat little fellow, with a 
| black spot on his right ear, and another one on his right side 
'|—well, my boy, catch him, and you shall dine on roast-pig.’ 
| ‘The inducement was irresistible, and off I started, and the 

old gentleman hobbled along after me. I made a desperate 
| lunge at the doomed pig, and caught him by the kink of the 
‘tail; but he snorted, and started, and the kink came out of the 
\|tail, and off he ran. I followed—he dodged round the old sow 





'|—she grunted, and looked wild at me, and then actually bark- 
ed. Off started my pig at a tangent, over the field, and I 
|| streaked it after him. ‘Hurrah, my boy! Hurrah my boy! 
|| shouted my uncle, and beckoning me on with his cane said— 
|| ‘Go it, lively Tommy.’ Now I was nimble in my legs in 
| those days, and had the pig seen proper to give me a straight 
'ahead race, I could have beaten him easily. But the cunning 
‘little fellow would dodge first round a stump, and then he 
| would jump through a hole in the fence, and thus he bedevil- 
‘led me. My uncle took great interest in the race, and ever 
jand anon cheered me onward to renewed exertions. The 
|pig ran back to his mother, and the old creature bristled up 
j|and looked war. On I came, plunging. The old sow darted 
||at me—and my uncle raised his staff, and jumped before her. 
Before he was aware of it, she ran between his legs, his feet 


a cat-bird singing in a bush before me; what the old gentle-|| were off the ground, and he had a seat on the infuriated ani- 


man was musing on, I dont know. My uncle’s bald head was 
glistening through a few straggling, frosty hairs, his chin was 
cocked on his hand which grasped the support of his declin- 
ing years, a huge oaken staff, the bottom of which was plant- 
ed near his gouty foot. My uncle would have weighed twen- 


mal’s back. I happened to see it all, and I stocd stock still. 
My uncle shouted,—his face was towards her tail, and raising 
|| his staff, rapped her soundly over the hams. Away the sow 
'|leaped, and over tumbled my uncle; while I, sinner that I 
|| was, followed suit, and tumbled over on the ground too, not 





(Defensio Autoris,) that he was poor because he had never ||ty stone. He was one of your sensible farmers who never | from sympathy so much as from laughter. My uncle’s pite- 
enriched himself; that he was neither large nor small; that at|| suffered his fat to melt away in harvest fields, and altogether || ous cries alarmed me, and I jumped up, and soon reached the 
no age had he been considered ugly; that in youth, with a||too wise to permit his well-rounded proportions to shrink | spot of his distress. His back was on the ground, while aloft 


sword by his side, he had never feared the bravest. 


In fact he had been very handsome, and was so even in his|| He was a lover of quiet from his youth upwards, and now | 
age. The portrait of Adam is his own. His hair was admi-|| that he had got old and a gouty toe, he was admonished that | 


away under over much labor, or run away during the dogdays. 


rable, his eye of extraordinary clearness, no defect could be|| it was indispensable to his well-being. Well, there the old 
perceived in them; it would have been impossible to guess || gentleman sat with his eye sparkling under his bushy brow, 
that he was blind. If we were not aware what party rage||and looking over the waving wheat field before us, as I 
can do, could we believe that it would make it a crime for a|| thought. 1 caught the range of his vision and following the 


man to be blind? But let us thank this abominable hate, we || rays ofhis left eye, I found they hit among a half-dozen young | 


owe to it some exquisite lines. Milton first replies that he || porkers who were cutting up all manner of capers around an 


lost his sight in the defence of liberty, then adds these pas-|| old maternal looking sow. My uncle was evidently delighted | 


sages, full of sublimity and tenderness: 


“In the night that surrounds me, the light of the Divine|} lover of pigs, I was delighted too. My eyes glanced from the | 


at their capers, and, as I have already stated myself to be a 


presence shines the more brightly for me. God beholds me|| group to my uncle. Presently, I saw a dew-drop, or a drop 
with greater tenderness and compassion because I ean see || of something else, standing and glistening on his neither lip.||that angry feeling, I°ll never encourage another one.’ 
| 


nought but him. The Divine law ought not only to shield || The old gentleman could stand it no longer; so stamping his | 
me from injury, but to render me more sacred; not on accouat|| well foot on the floor, and running his little sparkling eye from} 


of the loss of sight, but because I am under the shadow of'|| the pigs tomy face, he said— 


the Divine wings, which seem to produce this darkness in 


‘Tommy, my boy’—I was then beardless and twelve— 


me. To this I attribute the affectionate assiduities of my || ‘Tommy, do you love rvast pig!’ 


friends, their soothing attentions, their ‘kind visits, and their 
respectful behaviour.” 


My mouth watered at the thought—I could hardly speak 
for saliva—but I managed to blubber out—I am that very 


We see to what shifts he was reduced in writing, by a pas- || thing.’ 


sage in one of his letters to Peter Hiembach: 


‘I am not so religious according to the world’—half-solilo- 


“That virtue of mine which you call my political virtue, |} quised, my uncle—as Parson White over yonder, but I am 
and which I would rather you had called devotion to my || more so according to my notions of religion. I dont go to 
country, patriotism, enchanting me with her captivating name, || church on Sundays, but I always show my respect to that day 


he held his gouty foot. 

‘Oh, Tommy, Oh, oh, help me, oh, up.’ 

I took my uncle's arm and pulled away at it lustily. I 
burst out into a loud laugh—my uncle actually laughed too, 
||so soon as he was on his feet again. 

The old sow stood within a few yards contemplating with 
an anxious face, the sad havoc she had made. My uncle ob- 
served her, and swinging his cane round, flung it at her, at the 
||same time grumbling out—'There take that, you unmanner- 
ily brute.’ 

It was the first time I ever saw my uncle angry—and in 
the next moment he was sorry that he had given way to his 
feelings, for turning to me, he said—If heaven forgives me 











My uncle was forgiven! 
He took his seat on the porch, where I advised him to re- 
main; and I started off in quest of the fugitive pig. This 
time I was successful; and in about five minutes I returned 
with my victim safe—one hand grasping his forelegs, and 
|| clinging to the hind ones including the tail, with the other. 
'| The little fellow squealed bravely; but I hung on to him. 
The mother made after me grunting forth threatening sounds 
at every step. I ran, and soon reached the porch and my un- 
cle with the prize. 

I made sundry irruptions into the kitchen department dur- 
ing the morning, just to see how the porker was coming on, 





almost, if I may so say, expatriated me. In finishing my let-|| by eating and drinking the best my farm affords. I think ||and if dinner was not nearly ready. As my patience exhaust- 
ter, let me beg of you this favor, that, if you find some parts || every man of sense will feel more grateful for a good dinner ||ed, my appetite strengthened; and as the cook lifted the tin- 
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by the seductive baits of M. de Nanteuil. Relying upon his 











kitchen, my eyes caught a glimpse, and my nose caught a/|| herself who is not in trade. His fortune will be no consider- 

smell, of the well browned pig; and I thought I should have |} ation.” F 

died in less than an hour of positive starvation, if I had been “A widow, aged 40, handsome and bien conservee, having 

obliged to wait so long. I watched the cook’s motions, with || just married her daughter, and being left alone, with property 

intense anxiety, and actually fell to work assisting her to get || to the amount of 45,000 francs a year, will be glad to form a 

the table arranged. At length all was ready, and the sum- || union with a gentleman who will consent to reside at her cha- 

mons to the table given. I was soon seated alongside of my || teau, which is situated thirty leagues from Paris.” 

uncle, and I shall never forget how his little eye twinkled as|| The concluding one is the bonne bouche: 

he rose to show off his skill in carving. “A Marchioness, who has attained her 50th year, and pos- 
I fidgetted in my seat, unable to repress my anxiety to||sesses an income of 60,000 francs per annum, is desirous of 


twenty-seven years and his meredianal ardor, he readily ad- 
vanced 300 francs to be placed in corresponcence with one 
of the lively widows, and commenced a warm seige through 
the medium of the prisoner. An interchange of amorous 
epistles ensued, but, oh! the vanity of human wishes! M. Picot 
soon received a letter autographical from Mme. Nanteuil with 
a lugubrious black border, announcing the sudden death of the 
charming widow from a violent cold. To this M. Picot re- 
plied in terms of the deepest despair of her loss. In a post- 


wage a war of extermination on an arm or a leg of the pork- || uniting herself to a gentleman of honor, whose good qualities|| script, however he seeks consolation by inquiring whether 


ling before me. I was given to soliloquies in those days, and || will supply his want of fortune.” 
as wellas I can recollect, the following is the train of thought || The first witness called was M. Wrimski, a Polish refugee 
which passed through my mind, as I watched the knife of my || who having a particular taste for a chateau 30 leagues from 
uncle decapitating, and amputating the well-roasted pig. Paris and 45,000 franes a year, proposed to the widow of for- 
Oh, roast pig! thine is the choicest of flavors—and thou |/ty. 'The candidate was presented not only as a man of high 
makest a dish on which all the gods of high Olympus might || honor, but moreover a poet, in proof of which he indicted some 
banquet and grow fat! Thy very sight conjures up before || Verses in compliment of the fair proprietarie. 

my mind, visions of round cheeks Alderman.like corporations. || Mme. Nanteuil, who had a taste in these matters, admired 
Thy snout is the alpha, and thy tail, gingerly turned inwards, || them even to envy and hinted a wish that “Heaven had made 
is the omega, of good eating. Philip, of Macedon, had aser-|| er such a poet,” but nevertheless promised to deliver them 
vant to cry ‘remember the Athenians,’ every day as he called || to the widow, requiring, however, a trifle of 50 francs for in- 
him to dinner. Were Ia Philip, my servant should salute || serting the lovers name in her conjugal register, and a farther 
my ears at twelve every day, with the glad words, remember || sum of 40 francs for incidental expenses, which were readily 
roast-pig; and they should renovate the appetite broken down || paid. Who would be thrifty with such prospects before him. 
on the day before. Thou art stuffed with bread and potatoes, || Ere long, however, the disenchanted Wrimski received the 
and from thy nostrils comes a breath as sweet as a vagrant || mortifying intelligence that his suit had failed, the gentle wi- 
wind which has been straying and playing the wanton over a || dow, with the chateau, etc, etc.; having unfortunately an aver- 
bed of thyme. Like an Egyptian mummy, oh, roast pig! art | sion to politics, which she was afraid of being led into by a 

thou perforated with spices—and for thee a sarcophagus now || union with our too ardent Pole—unhappy Wrimski. 
gaps wide open its portals, even the sarcophagus of the stomach || Next appeared a sturdy boot maker from the Eure, whose 
of thy devotec! [rash ambition inspired him with the thought of obtaining 
The comely proportions of the pig were by this time rent || the hand of the noble Marchioness and her 60,000 francs a 
in fragments, and we fell too like hawks, each one bearing || year. He came to Paris and gave the prisoner 30 francs as 
away a part. It was in truth, delicious; and it disappeared || @ retaining fee, and 50 francs towards expenses. On being 
with such rapidity, that it would have puzzled a doctor to || asked by the President whether he really expected to become 
have told what animal the scattered skeleton belonged to, fif- | the husband of Marchioness, Lapstone modestly declared he 
teen minutes after we got well underway. My uncle cleared ||saw nothing unreasonable in such an expectation, and more- 
the cobwebs and dust from a venerable bottle of wine, and || over that Mme. Nanteuil promised should she fail with the no- 
divided the spoils with his promising nephew, myself. I || ble lady, to procure him the widow of a wealthy glazier. He 
chewed awhile, and then sipped awhile, by turns; and by the || failed, however, in both, being too young for the Marchioness 

time I had lost my appetite, it would have been quite difficult || and too old for the widow of the defunct glazier. 

for me to have determined to which side, drunk or sober, the || ‘The boot maker was succeeded in the witness box, by a 
balance turned; so confounded were my perceptions. I re- || gallant son of Mars. a portly gendarme, aged 30, and wearing 
collect, however, a toast from my uncle which I responded to. |a decoration. He had also aspired to the Marchioness, and 
It was,—'Roast-pig and Sunday dinners forever!’ wrote his pretentions to Mme. Nanteuil from Nontes, remit- 
‘Tommy,’ said the old gentleman, as we rose from the table, ‘ting the stipulated 40 francs, and expressing his perfect readi- 
‘take care of thy stomach, it is a promising one, and be sure jness to travel with his intended spouse to any part of the 
never to take wine enough to through you off your legs.’ world. Not many days elapsed before he received an answer 
I hiccupped, and said—I’ll never let wine, or an old sow || that Madame, the Marchioness, was the widow of a general 
either, do that.’ and had taken a distaste to the military profession she therefore 
‘Whatever you say Tommy, be sure that you tell no aun declined his offer. On being questioned by the President how 
about the unfortunate ride I took this morning,—and my un- |he came to think of succeeding to the place of a general, the 





cle hobbled off to give himself up to revery and a siesta. ' bold gendarme, drawing himself up to his full height, answer- 
ied why not? adding the general was on the retired. (A roar of 
laughter.) 
; A M USING TR | AL. | N. Lerauyd de Briblet was next introduced, and announced 
Paris tribunal of correctional police. || himself asan Agent d’ Affairs. He was what is termed a bel 


This tribunal was, on Saturday, occupied with a case which } homme, six feet high an of an expressive countenance. More 
afforded infinite mirth to a crowded audience, and in which | reasonable than the foregoing, Monsicur de B. had conten-| 
the bar, and even the bench, frequently participated. Connu-|/ded himself with seeking the lady 32, with the trifle of 
bial disappointments furnished the grounds of the mirth crea- || 200,000 francs. More favored than the rest, he was in- 
ting prosecution. Mme. Nanteuil, alias Lejeune, as _princi- |troduced to his wished for bride under the name of Mile 
pal, and E. Petigny, in the quality of her accomplice, were || de Joigny, who expressed her wishes for the union, which, | 
indicted for fraud, for obtaining money under false pretences i however, was procrastinated, and at last broke off, because, as 
under circumstances which we shall briefly detail. The in. || he was told, the father refused to give his consent, or even to 
dictment set forth the following advertisements, published in ||see the suitor. ‘This negotiation cost the man of business 100! 
various journals of Paris. The disinterested character of the || francs. . 

first will touch every heart:— || ‘The President recollecting that among the documents be- 


“A young lady, aged 23, an only daughter, gentle, well-bred || fore him the name of Mine. Joigny, a widow, had occurred, 








accomplished, and having a dowry of 200,000£ is desirous of || asked the prisoner if she was indentical with the demoiselle || tie civile. 





Mme. Nantevil could not procure hith another upon whom 
he might place his wounded affections. 

The kind offices of Mme. Nanteuil were not confined to 
France; but extended to foreign parts, and to the list of her 
dupes may be added the name of a wealthy citizen of Bruges, 
named Van der Meulen, with whom she played the same de- 
lusive game as with the last witness, M. Picot, having for a 
time kept up an intercourse by letter, and at length closing it 
by informing him that his epistolary inamorata had been sud- 
denly carried off while on a journey into the country, not by a 
rival suitor, but by a violent fever, which seized her at a retir- 
ed village, where no gifted son of Esculapius was at hand to 
rescue her from the grasp of the universal tyrant. 

The papers laid before the court showed at least 150 simi- 
lar pretended negotiations, not one of which had succeeded. 
Many of the parties were too much ashamed of their folly to 
make their appearance. Among these the causes of rejection 
were various. Messrs. Patent, Sousseau, and Serin, (the latter 
name occasioned bursts of laughter,) were rejected as being 
too old,whereaas Jaquet, Fortain,Cathelieu, and Andivi, failed by 
being too young. Among the disappointed was a M. Joly, Pro- 
fessor at the College of Montpelier, who expressed in the most 
pathetic epistles, his flame for a young widow of 28, a Mar- 
chioness, whom he had never seen, nor never could see. A. 
M. Desmarets gave the most circumstantial details of his gen. 
eology. Alas! that ruined his cause!—there happened to be 
some employes in his family, the aristocratic notions of the 
marquise could not brook the idea. M. Oran, a commercial 
traveller, declared, by letter, that, thought still a fine man it 
was indifferent whether he married a woman of 50 or 55 years 
provided she broughi an equal number of thousands per an- 
num. 

The following circumstance océasioned much laughter:— 
After referring to a correspondence between Mme. Nanteuil 
and M Bongquier, a learned advocate of Tarascon, announcing 
that his future bride was on the point of setting out for the coun- 
try with her aunt, in order to afford him an, interview he replied, 
with the utmost trepidation; “for God’s sake delay their depar- 
ture, for I am not out of mourning for my first wife.’ The 
President asked the prisoner if it was in her power to prove 
to the court that she had been the means of effecting a mar- 
riage for any one of her numerous clients. Mme. Nanteuil 
was about to reply, when her counsel, M. Hardy, interfered, 
and recommended her to submit to imprisonment and all its 
consequences rather than compromise her clients, and expose 
whole families by her disclosures, To this advice Mme. de 
Nanteuil submitted and was silent. 

| The complicity of the other prisoner, Petigny, was estab. 
| lished by his having taken, in his own name, the office in 
| which this lucrative traffic was carried on, and having been 
the clerk and scribe of all the operations. 

The evidence being closed the Avocat du Roi maintained 
that the frauds were fully proved, and the court, notwithstan- 
ding an able and ingenious defence from M. Hardy, con- 

'demned both the prisoners to imprisonment for thirteen 
months, in solitude to pay each a fine of 1,000f. and the 
cost of the prosecution, and also adjudged Mme. Nanteuil to 
pay back 100f. to M. Wrimski. the Pole, who, it appears, 
was the only one who came forward to make a claim as par- 


. : ° lle ° . 
forming a union with a gentleman whose character and edu. || introduced to the witness, to which Mme. Nantuel re- || LINES 
cation will is ” . : wre ; i ; 
. i compensate his want of fortune. | Plied that a widow and a demoiselle could never be the | On the death of Miss C. A. H. of Carroll Co., Ma. 
he next is slightly aristocratic:— ||same person. She insisted that the young lady was ac-|| os 
“A widow lady, aged 26, handsome, well educated, without |/tually in existence, but that pledges of secrecy would) oo 
children and having an income of 10,000 frances a year, will ||not admit of any further explanation. An altercation en: | Peace to thy ashes, gentle, youthful one;— 
be glad to unite herself to a gentleman who is not in trade.” || sued between M. de Briblet, and Mme. Nanteuil on the sub- |! Calm be thy slumbers in thine early tomb— 
The third i ly i istible: : ios i] Light lay the sod upon thy guileless breast, 
is nearly irresistible;x— |ject of the hundred francs and of the pretended dismissal. | And sweet the flowers that deck thy tranquil grave. 


“A pretty widow, aged 28, without children, possessing a||““And my 100 francs,” said the man of business. “It has ben i 





Ob! softly tread thy kindred friends around 
The spot where thou reposest. Thou hast gone 


fortune of 200,000 francs a year, is desirous of marrying a|| paid back,” returned the lady. “False,” retorts the gentleman, | ' : 

gentleman who is willing to go abroad, she herself being fond || “Besides,” rejoined Mme. Nanteuil, “you used dissimulation || Astle bine tet tieta tend 

of travelling.” ; t yl fal t Mise de Jel h i Where sorrow never comes— and where diseaze 
g: |in not mentioning your false toupet. iss de Joigny has a | Shall never fix his mark upon the fragile form, 


The two succeeding ones for gentlemen of certain age must || horror of wigs.” “False,” cried the witness at the same time 
have been as balm of Gilead. looking daggers. 

“A widow, aged 40, handsome, having no children, and in To M. de Briblet succeeded M. Picot, newly arrived from 
posession of real property producing 30,000 francs per annum: || the province of inimitable M. de Pourceaunac, to pour his com- 
wishes to be united to a gentleman equally well edncated as \ plaints into the bosom of justice. He had also been caught 








And damask cheek ‘of youth and beauty—where 

‘The tyrant death shall no more victims have; 

And where the insatiate grave that swallows up 

‘The plans of mature, age, and hopes of youth, 

And robs the tender keart of its most prized 

And fond regards, shall be itself entombed. RINALDO. 
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LINES TO MY MOTHER. 





BY C. C. COX, A. Be 





Dear one, I love to gaze on thee, 
And trace again each feature o’er, 
To catch the same endearing smile 
Which oft hath beamed on me before; 
And while I gaze fond memory stirs 
The quiet scenes of other years. 


At early morn I wait thy step 

Beside my couch, when slumber flies, 
To steal the first entrancing kiss, 

And meet the glances of thine eyes. 
And when tis eve I bend the knee 
To lisp the prayer thou teachest me. 


O, well do [ remember then 

That tears were sometimes in thine eye, 
And when I turn’d my quivering lip 

And sadly ask’d the reason why— 
How thou hast press’d me to thy breast 
And lull’d my wondering thoughts to rest— 


Thou didst not tell me then the cause, 
But I have learn’d it long ago, 

Nor wonder now, when o’er ber child 
I see a mother’s sorrows flow 

For in that heart are cares and fears 

Which cannot e’en be told by tears. 


My mother, I have seen thee weep, 
And I could share thy tearful grief 
When in thy arms my brother sank— 
Blind, senseless, passionless, and deaf! 
The first who left our quiet home, 
Mid other, brighter worlds to roam. 


That sister, too, dear sainted one, 
Who triumphed in her swift decay, 
And mid the blaze of heavenly light 
Plumed her glad wings to soar away. 
I knew a fount was opened then, 
Which death can only close again. 


* * * ” 7 * * * *. 


Years passed away, and by thy side 

I lingered still in wildest joy, 
Nor felt that in my childish sports 

I e’er should cease to be a boy. 
But manhood came—and o’er the sea 
My form was wafted far from thee. 


My thoughts go back to that Jone morn 
Which broke the charm of tranquil years, 
When on my glowing cheek I felt 
-A mother’s breath—a mother’s tears— 
Again from that embrace I hear, 
In smothered tones, ‘God bless thee, dear!’ 


O, *twas a bitter thing to part 

Thus early from earth’s dearest ties, 
Teo cast my barque upon the wave, 

And float far off neath other skies— 
And often will its memory stir 

The broken sigh—the trembling tear! 


None, none may ever tell the gloom 
Which gathered o’er my spirit then— 
When, severed from my mother’s side, 
I first began to deal with men— 
With not one face in childhood seen, 
My thoughts from grief and care to wean. 
* * * , * * * 
Since boyhood many a bitter change 
Has left its impress on my brow, 
And few of those who knew me then 
Would know me if they saw me now; 
For sorrow o’er that visage strays, 
Lit up with joy in other days. 


Yet, tho’ the flowers of hupe are dead 
And scattered o’er life’s troubled stream, 
Tho’ not one ray of happiness 
Above that tide may ever gleam, 
Still let my heart be bound to thee, 
As when in years more glad and free! 


Yes, I will love thee—fate may bear 

My body to some distant wave, 
Or leave me on the desert sands, 

Or in the wild-wood make my grave— 
But neither time, nor death, nor change, 
This love of mine can e’er estrange. 


O, oft I’ve wished that I might die 
Reposing softly on thy breast— 

And once more feeling as a child, 
Sink calmly to my final rest’; 

For where I drew life’s earliest breath 

My head would gently lay in death. 


Buitimore, Ma. [Maine Monthly. 


ETERNITY, 

And is it in the flizht of threescore years, 
To push eternity from human thought, 
And smother souls immortal in the dust! 
A soul immortal spending all ber fires, 
Wasting her strength in strenuous idleness, 
Thrown into tusouit, raptur’d or alarm’d, 
At augbt this scene can threaten or indulge, 
Resembles ocean into tempest wrought, 
Te waft a feather or to drown a fly. — Young. 







THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


OLDEN TIME. 

It may be amusing and entertaining to have some accoun 
| of the customs and manners of the living of the people sixty-five, 
‘seventy, seventy-five years ago.—As to what took place in sea- 
|port towns, and places which had a dense population, I can 
|give no account; but in the town where I was brought up 
| (which I suppose was not materially different from the gener- 
‘al state of other country towns) I will attempt to describe. 

| In the winter season the dinners were generally uniform; 
the first course was a dish of broth generally called porridge; || 
‘this generally had a few beans in it, and some dry summer 
savoury scattered in. The second course was an Indian pud- 
'ding with sauce; the third was a dish of boiled pork and beef, 
with round turnips, and a few potatoes for sauce. Potatoes 
were then a scarce article, three bushels being considered a 
large crop; and I was a considerable large lad before I saw a 
| potatoe as large as a hen’s egg. For suppers and breakfasts 
they generally had a dish of the same. Those who had milk 
\(which were not many in the winter) had that with toasted || 
| brown bread, or roasted apples for breakfast, and hasty pud- || 
dings for supper. For an exchange they sometimes had a 
| basin of sweetened cider, with toasted bread in it, with a piece of 
‘cheese. One Sabbath day morning they generally had choc. 
olate, and coffee sweetened with molasses, the tea with brown 
sugar; with it they had pan cakes, dough nuts, brown toast, 
and some sort of pie—some, or all of them. Dinners they had 
none; but immediately after the afternoon service, they had a 
supper, a roast goose or a turkey, a roast spare-rib, or a stew 
pie—and this was the common course through the winter sea- 
son. In the spring and summer they generally had milk for 
supper and breakfast. For dinners (then potatoes were gen- 
erally gone, and round turnips were too pithy to eat) they used 
Frerch turnips till green ones came, and then greens were | 
used for sauce, till peas and green beans were ready for 
use. As for flour, it wasa thing unknown; at that time I 
doubt there ever having been a barrel of flour in the town. 
Every farmer broke up a piece of new ground and sowed it 
with wheat and turnips, and would raise from five to fifteen 
bushels of turnips. This wheat, by the help ofa sieve, was a 
substitute for flour. 

In general, men, old or young, who had got their growth, 
had a decent coat, vest and small clothes, and some kind of 
fur hat; these were for holiday use, and would last half an age 
Old men had a great cvat and a pair of boots; the boots generally 
lasting for life; for cominon use they had a long jacket, or what 
was called a fly coat, made something like our surtouts, reach- || 
ing down about half way to the thigh; a striped jacket to wear 
under it, with a pair of small clothes like the coat. ‘These 
were made of flannel cloth, fulled, but not sheared; flannel 
shirts and stockings, and thick leather shoes; a silk handker-|| 
chief which would last ten years. In the summer time a pair 
of wide trowsers (now out of use) reaching half way from the || 
knee to the ankle; shoes and stockings were not worn by the 
young men, and but by few old men, in farming business. 

As for boys, as soon as they were taken out of their petti- || 
coats, they were put into small clothes, summer or winter. || 
This continued until long trowsers were introduced, which 
were then called togs; they were but little different from our 
present pantaloons. ‘These were made of tow cloth, linen or 
cotton, and soon were used by old men and young, through 
the warm season; at last they were made of flannel cloth, 
and thick cloth and were the general costume of the winter. 
Young men never thought of great coats, and surtouts were || 
then unknown. I recollect a neighbor of my father’s, who 
nad four sons between nineteen and thirty years of age; the 
the oldest got a pair of boots, the second a surtout, the third a 
watch, and the fourth a pair of silver buckles. This made a 
neighborhood talk, and the family were considered as on the 
road to insolvency. 

As for the women (old and young) they wore flannel gowns 
in the winter; the young women wore in the summer a 
short wrapper or shepherdess, and about their ordinary 
business, did not wear stockings or shoes. They were gene- 
rally contented with one calico gown, but they usually had a 
calimanso gown, another of camblet, and some had them 
|made of poplin. The sleeves were short, and did not come be- 
low the elbow; on holidays, they wore one; two, or three 
rufles on each arm, the deepest of which were sometimes 
nine orten inches; they wore long gloves, coming up to 











the elbows, secured by what was called glove tightens, made 
of black horse hair. Round gowns had not then come in 
fashion, so they wore aprons made of checked linen, cotton; 
and for holiday use, of white cotton, long lawn or cambric. 
They seldom wore caps when about their ordinary business, 
but they had two kinds, one of which they wore when they 
meant to appear in full dress: one was called a strap-cap, 
| which came under the chin and was there tied; the other was 






| called round chord cap, and did not come over the ears. They 


|| wore thick leather, thin leather, and broadcloth shoes, all 


with heels an inch and a half high, with peaked toes turned 
up in a point at the toe. They generally had small, very small 
muffs, and some wore masks. 

The principal amusements of the young men were wrest. 
ling, running, and jumping, or hopping three hoops. Dance. 
ing was considered as a qualification of the first importance, 
especially step tunes, such as Old Father George, Cape Bre. 
| ton, High-Betty-Martin, and the Rolling Hornpipe. At their 
balls dancing ‘was a principal exercise; also singing songs and 
a number of pawn plays, such as breaking and setting the 
Pope’s neck, finding the button, &c. 

At the time I allude to, a young woman did not consider 
itasa hardship or degradation to walk five or six miles to 
meeting; there was no chaise, or any sort of wagon or sleigh 
in the town. J recollect the first chaise that passed through 
and it made a greater wonderment than the appearance of a 
‘mammoth. People were puzzled for a name; at last they cal. 
| led it a calash. ; 

A horse that would fetch forty dollars was considered as of 
the first quality; and a horse more than nine years old was 
considered as fof little or no value. A half cord of wood 
was then considered as a monstrous load for an ordinary team. 
A farmer generally killed from three to five hogs which would 
weigh from five to eight score each, but it was an extraordi- 
nary hog that would weigh eight or nine score. 

Acute fevers, then were much more frequent than at this 
time. The principal fevers then were what was called the long 
or slow fever, which would run thirty-five, forty or fifty 


| days before it formed a crisis; there was also the slow nervous 


fever, which ran generally longer than the long fever. But 
consumptions were much less frequent than now, unless it 
was with very old people. In the year 1764, a young man 
fell into the consumption; he was between twenty and thirty 
years of age, and it passed for a wonder that a young man 
should fall into a consumption. 
MONETRY. 
“Who,” says Cobbet, in the third letter of “Advice to Young 





| Men,” is to tell whether a girl will make an industrious woman? 


How is the purblind lover, especially able to determine wheth- 
er she whose smiles and dimples, and whose bewitching lips 
have bereft him of his senses: how is he to be able to judge, 
from any thing that he can see, whether the beloved object 
will be industrous or lazy? Why, it is very difficult.” There 
are, however, certain outward signs, which, if attended to with 
care, will serve as pretty sure guides. First, if you find the 
tongue, I do not mean silence; I do not mean an absence of 
talk, for that in most cases is very good; but I mean a slow 
and soft utterance; a sort of sighing out of the words, instead 
of speaking them; a sort of letting the sounds fall outas if 


| they were sick at the stomach. The pronunciation of an in- 
| dustrious person is generally quick, distinct, and the voice, if 


|not strong, firm at least. Not masculine, as feminine as posi- 
| ble; not a croak nor a bawl, but a quick, distinct, and sound 
voice. Look alittle also at the labours of the teeth, for those 


| correspond with the other members of the body, and the oper- 


ations of the mind.—Get to see her at work upon a mutton 
chop, or a bit of bread and cheese, and if she deal quickly 
with these, you have a pretty good security for that activity, 
that stirring industry, without which a wife is a burden instead 
of help. Another mark of industry is a quick step, anda 
somewhat heavy tread, showing that the foot comes down 
with a hearty good will. Ido not like, and I never liked 
your sauntering-soft stepping girls, who move as if they 
were perfectly indifferent to the result—Phrenology by Ro- 
bert Macknish. 


The following does justice to the feeling of moral propriety 
which we trust will ever reign predominant in the mind and 
conduct of every American wontan: 

“Why did you not take the arm of my brother last night?” 
said a young lady to her friend, a very intelligent girl, about 
nineteen, in a large town near Lake Ontario. She replied, 
“because I knew him to be a licentivus man.” “Nensense,” 
was the reply of the sister; “if you refuse the attentions of 
all licentious men, you will have none, I can assure you.” 
“Very well,” said she, “then I can dispense with them alto- 


| gether, for my resolution is unalterably fixed.” 





Errner way witt po.—“Will you have me, Sarah,” said @ 
young man to a modest girl. “No, John,” said she, “but you 
may have me, if you will.” 

“Come, friend,” said a creditor to his debtor, “I want that 
money.” “I hav’nt got it.” But “I must have it, now.” 





iWell—if you get it before I do, just let me know, will you?” 








